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other theories of individualism and anarchism it tends of the destruc- 
tion of cooperative life, which is in the family the basis of civilization. 
This well understood position does not mean the neglect by woman 
of her intellectual life. In this she should be, as in her moral nature, 
as much a guardian of human progress as the man. But in the moral 
nature she should guard the altruistic, as man is forced to develop the 
egoistic ; otherwise man is likely to develop egoism in excess, and 
degenerate rather than advance in the scale of spiritual being. 

E. D. Cope. 



ANTHKOPOLOGY. 1 



Mr. Wilson's investigation of the Swastika Cross. — Two 
lines intersecting at right angles, to form a cross, make a Siuastika (as 
the Buddists called it in Sanscrit) if you bend the ends of the four arms 
in the same direction. Drawn, painted, cut, woven, scratched or other- 
wise designed upon utensils, or objects of every day life, the interesting 
figure appeared first, it seems, in the bronze (possibly polished stone 
age) of Europe and though not found in the earlier chipped stone 
(Neolithic) period, was discovered later among the Etruskans, Greeks, 
and Troyans (at Hissarlik or Troy). It seems to have been unknown 
in Assyria, Babylonia, Phoenicia and Egypt, but was used in India 
before the Christian Era, and persists not only in the Orient but also 
among the Finns and Lapps, and in remote corners of Europe, while 
generally disused for the last thousand years in Christendom. 

To establish its existence in the new world Mr. Wilson, in a hand- 
somely illustrated volume (The Swastika by Thomas Wilson, Curator 
Department of Prehistoric Anthropology, United States National 
Museum, Washington Government printing office 1896) presents valu- 
able evidence. His numerous illustrations show the figure carved on 
shells from the Fains Island and Toes mounds, Tennessee, silhouetted 
on the copper plates from the Hopewell tumuli in Ohio, doubtfully 
painted on a water jug from Poinsett County, Arkansas, and carved on 
a stone metate from Nicaragua and a slab of lime stone from Yucatan. 
The Kansas Indians drew it on their song charts as shown, we see it 
woven in the bead-necklaces of the Sacs, painted on a gourd rattle of 
the Pueblos and figured in the dry sand paintings of the Navajoes. So 
the lucky sign we are told ornaments the bead work of the Kickapoos 

1 This department is edited by H. C. Mercer, University of Pennsylvania. 
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Pottawotaroies and Iowas, and we are shown it decorating the bull hide 
war-shields of the Pimas of Arizona and painted on the triangular 
female waist covers " (fig leaves) " of the Caneotires river Indians of 
Brazil. 

The book enumerates the theories of those investigators who would 
derive the Swastika from the sun, from the earth, from fertility, from the 
meander design, from the cross, from the fire drill, from the four 
quarters of the world, and of those who deny the possibility of account- 
ing for it at all. But the interesting question raised by Mr. Wilson is 
how did it get to America? In answer to which certain American 
students would probably contend that it grew here, that the outline 
is too simple to have required suggestion from abroad, that pre-Colum- 
bian Americans might have taken to drawing, painting scratching or 
stamping it on any object at any time, thus only showingthat the human 
an mind under given environments acts similarly. 

As. opposed to this conservatism Mr. Wilson declines to class the 
Swastika among the simple things such as the drawing of circles cres- 
cent moons or animal tracks, the wearing of beads, or, I may add, the 
habits of whistling, beckoning or nodding assent, 2 etc., etc. — the easy 
and inevitable things that all men think of spontaneously and without 
suggestion from abroad. He will let the cross fall into this category 
but not the Swastika. To twist the cross arms into a Swastika is, he 
holds, an inconsequent after thought, and the figure is held to be pecu- 
liar, difficult and suggestive. Always associated with luck among mod- 
ern North American Indians, marked on the triangular waist cover of 
the Brazilian Indian woman as upon the waist of the Goddess Artemis 
excavated at Hissarlik, why, he asks, did it not migrate from Asia be- 
fore Columbus, as had migrated the winged globe to Mesopotamia (from 
Phoenicia and Egypt) the Greek fret to modern Europe (through Egypt 
from Greece) the Northumberland rampant lion (through Flanders 
from Albania) or the Austrian double headed eagle to Europe (through 
the Emperor Frederic II from the Turcomans and Hittites.) 

If it is as old as the European bronze age it is older than and might 
have migrated before Buddhism (6th century B. C). So that it would 
not signify, as Mr. Wilson urges that no sure memento of Buddha 
worship has been found with it in the United States. 

2 1 do not know whether the fact that the modern Egyptians who are inveterate 
singers, do not whistle has been noticed, but I heard no Arab or Fellah whistle 
a tune or whistle as Christians do to dogs or animals, etc., during a Nile journey 
and a two months visit to Cairo in 1881. In 1886 1 was confused by the fact that 
the Jews and Turks in Salonica shook the head horizontally (our dissent) instead 
of nodding it to signify assent, and to beckon a person towards them, turned 
the right palm downward and motioned outward with the fingers. 
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Mr. Wilson does not claim to have presented more than a probability. 
But as science asks for demonstration we must wait for assurance of the 
trans Pacific origin of the American Swastika, well pleased with the 
author's interesting collection of evidence bearing upon the prob- 
lem of the origin of American peoples. 

The curious fact of the similarity in primitive weaving apparatus 
common to the Old and New Worlds is brought out. Small perforated 
discs, generally of earthenware, found in ancient Europe, the western 
United States, Mexico and South America, have been identified as 
whorls or weights for giving momentum to the spindle stick thrust 
through them, when twirled by the spinner over the knee and let go, 
just as women in remote parts of Germany and France have continued 
to whirl the spindle in recent years. 

Of several thousands of these whorls unearthed by Schliemann in the 
city layers at Troy (Hissarlik), many were marked with the Swastika 
and some with the cross, while, strange to say, as Mr. Wilson shows, 
certain whorls from Mexico and South America exhibit likewise the 
cross (not Swastika) design. As yet more clearly testifying to the use 
of the cross as a symbol in ancient America upon spindle whorls, 
I take pleasure in illustrating here a whorl found by me while 

the present paper was in prepara- 
tion, among the specimens entrust- 
ed me for classification by the His- 
torical Society of Bucks County, 
Pennsylvania. It was recently ob- 
tained by Mr. J. W. Detweiler, of 
Bethlehem, from one of the an- 
cient graves (probably pre-Colum- 
bian), regarded as of great an- 
tiquity by the modern natives, on 
the Kio Cauca Valley in the Ee- 
public of Columbia. It might be 

,,.,.. , held that many of the American 

Perforated disc of earthenware, prob- , , , .. ,-,., 

ably a spindle whorl marked like similar crosses shown by Mr. Wilson are, 

whorls found at prehistoric and protohis- (like the cross stamp^on an iron gas- 

toric sites in Europe with the cross sym- \ , a \tt %*i j a i. 

bol. Eight small crosses are seen between plate, S. W. corner 7th and Arch 

the arms of the central larger cross, streets, Philadelphia, that hap 

From the Museum of the Historical So- ^ rtMrt j +rt rt „+«u ™„ «™ na T a t<mn~A 

ciety of Bucks County at Doylestown, P ened to catch ^y eye as I stepped 

Pennsylvania. Obtained by Mr. J. W. on it yesterday), decorative inter- 

Detweiler, from an ancient Indian grave secfcions f ] ines or patterns, rather 

on the Rio Cauca Valley, Republic of r . . 

Columbia. Museum No. 112. Actual size, than symbols. In this specimen the 
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symbolic intent of eight small crosses between the arms of the larger cen- 
tral cross seems clear. No reasonable skeptic could deny the emblem. 
Its presence testifying to pre-Christian cross symbolism from the Lev- 
ant to the Andes, stamping it upon one of the remarkable coincidences 
in craft apparatus, common to the Old and New Hemispheres, adds 
keenly to the interest of the object. 

Mr. Wilson has tightened the lines about a theory, (that of parallel 
development) which may go too far in admitting original migration 
from Asia, but denying tokens of it. And the book adds weight to our 
persuasion of the existence of many objects of ethnological import dis- 
covered and undiscovered, which mean migration and race-contact after 
all, and can no more be explained by the theory of human minds 
Working alike, than scarabs in Etruria — Henry C. Mercer. 

Exploration of Captain Theobert Maler in Yucatan. — 
Archaeologists look with keen interest upon all researches made among 
that remnant of the Maya Indians of Yucatan who have taken refuge 
in the great forest. No less important the investigation which might 
devote itself to other tribes still inhabiting the fastnesses of Chiapas 
or Tabasco since it cannot be doubted that Archaeological information 
of value has been preserved by these descendants of the most highly 
developed of aboriginal American peoples. Captain Theobert Maler 
is at this moment on the point of setting out on an expedition to that part 
of Tabasco inhabited by the Lacandones indians among whom he will 
inquire particularly for the existence of glyptical signs and any 
remembered trace of the art of hieroglyphic writing once character- 
istic of their ancestors. He informs me that certain interesting ancient 
industries are well preserved among them as for instance the making of 
incense burners (of clay ?) adorned with human faces and painted with 
vivid colors, while the art of chipping arrow-heads and blades of flint 
still flourishes. With great interest we would follow the details of his 
search for k key that might open for us the long hidden meaning of the 
Maya literature, though he fears that the knowlege of the ancient 
symbols among the Lacandones, is entirely lost. — H. C. Mercer. 

Cave hunting in Syria. — At the entrance of several rock shelters 
near Liban, Syria the Abbe Charles Moulier has recently found (see 
La. Nature, 25th, July, 1896) a series of chipped flint blades " well re- 
presenting the types regarded as Mousterian, or of Reindeer age " in 
France. These objects which are never associated with specimens of pol- 
ished stone, are discovered bedded in a reddish hard breccia mixed with 
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the bones of animals. But strange to say, though the blades j udged by 
their shape, are presumed by the finder to be (like their French dupli- 
cates) of Quarternary age, the bones* represent animals still living in 
the country. 

At two other surface sites El-Ouasahai and Santon, he finds a remark- 
able mixture of stone implements some chipped and others polished, 
together with innumerable potsherds, bits of marble, glass and mosaic 
and flint blades of various sizes and shapes, where from an archaeological 
point of view it would appear that he had dug into several culture 
periods at once, though judged by the stratification it has as yet 
seemed impossible to make any. distinction between epochs. A final 
detailed report of the work will be awaited with interest. — H. C. 
Mercer. 



PROCEEDINGS OF SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES. 

Boston Society of Natural History. — February 3, 1897. — 
The following paper was read : Mr. William C. Bates, " Venezuela 
and Guiana, their Natural History, Scenery and People." — Samuel 
Henshaw, Secretary. 

New York Academy of Sciences, Biological Section. — 
January 11, 1897. — Dr. G. S. Huntington read a paper entitled "A 
Contribution to the Myology of Lemur bruneus" 

The paper deals with some of the ventral trunk muscles and the 
appendicular muscles of the forelimb and pectoral girdle. A compari. 
son of the structure of these muscles with the corresponding parts in 
other members of the suborder shows L. bruneus to possess marked 
primate characters in the arrangement of the pectoral girdle muscles 
and the muscles of the proximal segment of the anterior limb. This is 
especially evident in the lateral recession of the pectorales ; the com- 
pound character of the ectopectoral insertion, the junctions of a pector- 
alis abdominalis with the typical entopectoral insertion, and the presence 
of an axillary muscular arch, derived from the tendons of the Latissimus 
dorsi and connected with the deep plane of insertion of the ectopectoral 
tendon. 

The presence of a third or inferior portion of the coraco-brachialis 
is noted in addition to the upper and middle portion usually present in 
the Lemuroidia. 



